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This unit focusses on James K. Polk's handling of the diplo- 
matic crisis with Mexico which followed his accession to office 
and on the results of the Mexican War. By asking the student 
to evaluate Polk's actions, it invites him to assess the re- 
sponsibilities of presidential leadership, and to confront the 
implications of power in international affairs. 

Other fundamental questions students are asked to consider 
include the role of manifest destiny in American history, the 
working relationship between the President and Congress in 
foreign policy matters, the problem of criticizing a President's 
wartime policies, and the justice °f the Mexican War itself. 
Other questions may arise as students examine the material and 
find additional problems pertinent to their own world. 

This unit offers no "right" or "wrong" answers but leaves 
the investigator free to formulate his own conclusions. 

There are, of course, limitations to this unit. It is not 
intended to be a history of the Mexican War, nOr does the ma- 
terial lend itself to a full and complete study of the causes 
of the war. Students who wish to explore these areas might be 
referred to some of the material listed under Suggestions for 
Additional Reading . The teacher should feel free to add or 
change material to meet his own purposes. 

The questions raised and the techniques suggested in this 
manual are by no means definitive. Any number of questions 
might be asked and the teacher may decide to use many class- 
room techniques not suggested by the writer. - If the students 
are thinking, asking questions and perhaps a little excited, the 
classroom experience and the material will be a success. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In the Introduction students are asked to consider a passage 
from The Prince typicaT of Machiavelli ' s thinking. Machiavelli 
maintains that successful rulers need a special code of conduct. 

This code permits the ruler to act "contrary to fidelity, friend- 
ship, humanity and religion" so long as it advances the cause 
of the state. 

Students might be asked to briefly describe what Machiavelli 
sees as the tools of statecraft. A list might be made and kept 
by the students for later reference. 

Students could also be asked: Is Machiavelli ' s. point of 

view realistic, immoral, or what? Students might consider if it 
is possible for rulers to govern in a manner consistent with 
generally accepted ethical standards or whether this might un— j 

necessarily endanger the state? Do "good guys finish last "in 
international relations? This could be the topic for atstudent j 

paper.' 

Once students have considered the ideas and implications of j 

Machiavelli, they may be able to make judgments later on in this 
unit as to whether or' not Polk used power in a Machiavellian 
fashion. 
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SECTION I 

THE NEW PRESIDENT INHERITS A PROBLEM 



Section I is divided into three parts: Part A - the Mexican 

problem facing Polk as he took office, Part B - the climate of 
popular opinion regarding expansion, and Part C - a map showing 
the territorial growth of the United States as of 1844. 

Part A invites the student to examine the Mexican problem 
faced by newly inaugurated President Polk. The unresolved bor- 
der dispute between Texas and Mexico became a problem for the 
United States on the eve of Polk's inauguration when Congress 
authorized the annexation of Texas. Significant in terms of. 

\ later events is that part of the Congressional resolution which 

provided that the State to be formed was "subject to the adjust- 
ment of all questions of boundary that may arise with other 
governments," a provision that, in effect, left the settlement 
of the border dispute in the hands of the President. To further 
j complicate matters for Polk, the Mexican government decided to 

| break off diplomatic relations with the United States as a con- 

sequence of the Congressional action annexing' Texas (A-2). 

! Students should be clear as to why the Mexican government 

broke off diplomatic relations. Almonte |s note (A-2) is the 
fullest explanation. Polk' s responsibility or lack of it might 
be discussed by the class. Students might be asked then to 
generalize about the problems a new President musttf &ce * <> To 
what extent is the new President free to develop policies and to j 

deal with problems of his own choosing? 

Some students might be asked to write a short composition 
explaining what they would have done in Polk's position. 

Part B makes it possible for the students to consider the 
climate of opinion in which President Polk found himself. In 
the 1840 's a confident American public awakened to the attractions 
of continental expansion, and statements supporting manifest 
destiny were widely applauded. Documents 1 to 8 and 10 to 12 
assert the doctrine of manifest destiny and give the student an 
opportunity to examine its component parts. For example, the 
claim that American institutions were superior and that we were, 
therefore , destined to expand to the Pacific ajid perhaps beyond. 

The statement of Representative Robert C. Winthrop (#9 J > a critic j 

of manifest destiny, offers the student an opportunity to ques- 
tion the validity of the doctrine. 

In order to relate the material to Polk, the student might 
be asked to consider the influence that public opinion might have 
on the President. 
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SECTION II 

THE PRESIDENT ' S RESPONSE 





Section II has four parts: Part A - a chronological listing 

of the major events, Part B -an examination of Polk's goals, 

Part C - the early diplomatic attempts of the President to gain 
California and Mexico, nand Part D - the sequence of events that 
led to the outbreak of hostilities. 

This section asks the student,- to consider the response of 
the President to the specific problem of Mexico and to the wider 
problem of territorial expansion. Students should be encouraged 
to "play detective," asking "what is Polk up to," "what is he 
trying to do?" 

Part, A, a chronological listing of the major events, provides 
the student with a ready reference. 

Part B has the student examine two Presidential statements, 
one public, his inaugural address (#1), and the other private, 
a remark to George Bancroft, his Secretary of the Navy (#2). The 
two glaringly contradict each other, for the public statement 
made no mention of Polk's determination to acquire California. 

Based on these two documents, students might be asked to determine 
what they think is the President's goal in relation to territorial 
expansion? Was it right for Polk to want California? Would it 
have been right for him not to want it , in the event that it sub- 
sequently became available? Would it have been right for him not 
to be aware that this might soon be the case and to plan according- 
ly? To what extent does prophecy on the part of the leader of 
a powerful nation tend to become self-fulfilling? 

Another question that might be considered is why President 
Polk made no mention of California in his public address? Stu- 
dents may then ask if it is wise for a President to announce 
publicly all his goals? Indeed, it may even be suggested that it 
oould prove disastrous if he did so. Students might pursue this 
line of discussion and gain some valuable insight into the nature 
of presidential leadership and the problem of control that this 
ppses for a democratic state. 

Part C has the student examine the President's diplomatic at- 
tempts to achieve his goals. Buchanan's note to Parrot (#1) and 
to Wilson Shannon (#2) indicate that Polk wanted to establish 
friendly relations with Mexico. Yet in Bancroft's dispatch to 
Sloat (#4) and Buchanan's instructions to Larkin (#9) we may be 
seeing another goal of the President. Students, 1 'however , should 
be alerted to the ambivalent nature of the dispatches. It might 
be suggested that Polk was takingproper precautionary measures in 
the light of the fluid situation in California. The instructions 
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to John Slidell (#13) do make clear that the President is after 
California and New Mexico, at least if he can get them peacefully. 

Students might be asked if Polk "is being on the level" with 
Mexico, or they might be asked to explain what they think the 
President is up to. 

Students should note the different ^titles used by Mexican and 
American diplomats in referring to the representative of the 
United States who was to go to Mexico. Parrott's note to Buchanan 
(#5) refers to the Mexican willingness to receive a "commissioner" 
or "Envoy." Polk himself in his Diary entries of 16 September 
T¥6) and 17 September (#7) refers to a "Minister." Secretary of 
State Buchanan refers to an "Envoy" in his message to Black (#8). 
Consul Black's note to Buchanan (#10) makes no reference at all 
except to "a person to be sent out." The dispatch from the Mexi- 
can jninister Pena y Pena (#11) refers to a "commissioner" to 
,'J settle the dispute," but. Polk in his Diary entry of 10 November 
(#12) and Buchanan in Slidell's instructions (#13) refer to 
Slidell as "Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary,, " 
Students should realize that, if the Mexican government "received 
Slidell. as Minister Plenipotentiary, it would mean that Mexico 
was restoring, formal diplomatic relations with the United States 
and might even leave the Mexican government open to the charge 
that they were accepting the United States' annexation of Texas. 
Accepting a "commissioner" would carry no such meaning. The im- 
portance of the difference in title will become clear to students 
in Section II, D, when the Mexican government expresses its re- 
fusal to receiveuSlidell because of his title of Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

In his December 2, 1845 annual message (#14) President Polk 
again speaks to the public. Students might want to determine 
if Polk' s review of the situation is consistent with his actions 
and speculate on why the President chose not to mention certain 
of his actions, such as the instructions to Slidell to negotiate 
for the purchase of New Mexico and California. 

Part D considers the sequence of events that eventually, led 
to war. Students might be asked to explain why they think we 
had a war with Mexico? Was President Polk responsible? Were the 
Mexicans? 

The Mexican refusal to receive Slidell is contained in 
Slidell's note to Buchanan (#1), Pena y Pena's official reply 
(#2) and Black's dispatch to Buchanan (#3). Students should 
note that Slidell's title of "envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary" was unacceptable to Mexican officials , who 
claimed that they had only agreed to xeceive a "commissioner. " 
Students may wish to consider the pressures,, such as the opposi- 
tion party and Mexican public opinion, working on the Mexican 
government.. They might be asked: How reasonable is the Mexican 

refusal to receive Slidell? 
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The students ' « awareness of the sequence of events is vital 
at this point if they are to conjecture about cause and effect. 
General Taylor is ordered to proceed to the Rio Grande (Rio del 
Norte) (#4j the day after Polk received the news from Slidell (#1) 
and Black (#3) of the Mexican government's refusal to receive 
the American representative. 

Students might note the Polk Diary entry of May 5 (#10). What 
kind of information is the President waiting for from General 
Taylor? The May 9 Diary entry (#11) , .-showing that the President 
had determined on war even before news of the clash between 
Mexican and United States forces, may shock some students and 
cause them to question Polk's motives. 

The • President ' s war message (#12) is another public statement. 
In the light of what the students know from reading the docu- 
ments, they may find it exciting to review the President's mes- 
sage. They might well come to the conclusion that Polk has 
not been altogether truthful. For example, no mention is made 
by Polk about the willingness of the Mexicans, at least at first, 
to receive a "commissioner." 

This' again raises the question of presidential leadership 
in a democracy. Some students may consider the implications in 
terms of our system of checks and balances and may wonder where 
ifhis leaves the Congress. Other students may question how the 
President can be given the freedom he needs to conduct foreign . 
affairs and still be kept undet control. Students might be en- 
couraged, to note similarities between the situation in 1846 
and today. Most students might recognize the dilemma . that this 
question of presidential leadership poses for the nation. 

Some light on Polk's goals and possibly his actions is. shed ■ 
by his Diary entry of May ; 13. (#13) • In- this entry Polk refuses 
to permit Seer e tary of State Buchanan to commit the United States 
to a "no territorial gain" policy, even at the risk of war with 
Britain. Students may well ask if the President had perhaps . 
manipulated events so that a clash between Mexico and the United 
States was inevitable, thus giving him a pretext for war and 
territorial expansion.! There is, of course, no "correct" answer 
to this question and this is where the student can "play detec- 
tive." 

Evidence which some might consider damaging to Polk is offered 
in the statement by Benjamin Green (#14) who testified that Polk 
knew that the Mexicans would refuse to receive his representative 
if he insisted bn calling him . a "minister" rather than "commis- 
sioner." Students should be reminded that Green', s statement 
was made some forty-five years after the events mentioned. In 
addition, Green had served Tyler in the previous Whig administra- 
tion. 










SECTION III 



CONGRESS DEBATES A DECLARATION OF WAR 



Section III has the student consider a problem inherent in 
the Constitution. The President is given the initiative in the 
conduct of foreign affairs and is commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces. Yet the power to declare war is reserved tp Con- 
gress. 

The main question that might be raised is: Does Congress 

actually make the decision as to when the nation goes to war? 
Students may suggest in the course of discussion that tighter 
control be imposed on the presidential initiative in foreign 
affairs and over the President's use of the military. Some may 
even suggest that Congress might be given a more immediate role 
in these areas. Other students,,. 'hoWever, may suggest that four 
or five h undr ed hands may be even worse than one. Again students 
are confronted with a dilemma that defies a neat, clear-cut, 
packaged answer. 

The Congressional debate should be familit r to students who 
live in the shadow of the Cold War and are aware of United States 
military commitments in Vietnam. Senators Calhoun, Morehadd, 
Davis, J. M. Clayton and Berrien are, in one way or another, cri- 
tical of the President and opposed to an immediate declaration 
of war. Senators Cass, Sevier, Allen and Houston could be termed 
the "hawks.” They defended the President’ s actions and supported 
an immediate declaration of war against Mexico. Students may find 
surprisingly modern the closing remark of Senator Cass on May 12 
in which he proposes to "conquer* a peace at the point of a bayo- 
net . " 



Some students may note that, with the exception of Calhoun, 
Polk's critics are all Whigs. The students may then raise the 
question: What part did politics play in the debate? They should 

be aware ,x»>ho we ver, that in spite of the Whig criticism only two 
Whigs voted against the declaration of war. Perhaps at this point 
they might discover how sensitive elected public officials are 
to public opinion. Few elected officials dare to vote against 
the opinions of their constituents, and of those who do very few 
survive at the polls. Students might be referred to John F. 
Kennedy's Profiles in Courage . 

Democrat Calhoun's political maneuvering, an attempt to gain 
support for a future presidential nomination, might be the sub- 
ject of a special student report. 

• This entire section might lend itself to a role-playing situ- 
ation. The class could become the Senate and debate the declara- 
tion of war. This role-playing might be done even before the 
students read the material in this Section III. 
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SECTION IV 



THE POLITICS OF WAR 



This section, which provides the student an opportunity to 
discuss a problem somewhat removed from the major questions 
raised thus far, considers the problem of criticizing a Presi- 
dent and his policies during wartime. The main question that 
might be raised in Section IV is: Why is criticism of the 

President so controversial during wartime? 



In his second annual message of December 8, 19^-6 (#1) Presi* 
dent Polk accused his critics of giving "aid and comfort" to 
the enemy. His remarks touched off a storm of controversy in 
the Congress. Representative s Josua R. Giddings (# 2 ) and 
Robert C. Winthrop (#4) lash out at the President and defend 
the right to dissent, even during wartime. Representatives 
Isaac Morse (#3) and Senator Lewis Cass (#3) support the Presi- 
dent's point of view. 



Some students may feel that a war situation is so dangerous 
to the nation's survival that freedom must be limited. Other 
students may take the position that once we limit freedom we 
may have lost what we were fighting for in the first place. 

The students may discover that there is no easy solution, per- 
haps no solution at all, to this problem that has been with us 
since the first years of the republic. 
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SECTION V 



THE TREATY OF GUADALUPE HIDALGO 



The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo is examined in this section. 
Students might wish to compare Polk's remark that "The war has not 
been waged with a view to conquest" found in his second annual 
message December 8, 1846 (Section IV, 1) with the instructions, 
given his peace negotiator Nicholas P. Trist to obtain New Mexico 
and California from Mexico (Section V, l). 

In his third annual message of December 7,* 1847 (#2) the 
President defended his ‘plans fro acquire New Mexico and California, 
Some students may be amused by Polk's reasoning that we. were 
actually benefitting Mexico by taking the territory, while others 
may "bake a cynical view of tlie entire speech* Students might he 
asked why the President bothered to justify his actions at all. 

The need of the President to gain the support of the American 
public should be apparent to students. It might be suggested 
that Americans like the record to show that we were doing the 
"fair" and "right" thing. 

Some students at this point may suggest that our payment for 
the land was, perhaps, to ease our own guilt feelings,. Perhaps 
we wanted history to‘ record our acquisition of New Mexico and 
California as a simple business transaction. Other students 
might suggest that 'President Polk was being excessively generous 
in paying Mexico for land that was no longer hers. Both points 
of view can easily ibe ! defended and again students may discover 
that ther.e are no easy, answers for the student of history. 



SE CTION VI 



A JUST WAR ? 



This final section raises the question as to whether the Mexican 
War was a just war. 

Students may want to discuss this question on two levels. They 
may first want to determine if the United States had legitimate 
grievances against Mexico. Did the Mexican refusal to pay the claims 
for damages of United States citizens, the refusal to receive an 
American envoy, and the clash at the Rio Grande provide sufficient 
cause for a declaration of war? The students might be asked to read 
again Polk's war message of May 11, 1846 (II, D-12) and his second 
annual message of December 8, 1848 (IV, 1) in which Polk declares that 
"long before the advance of our army to the left bank of the Rio Grande 
we had ample cause of war against Mexico." 

The Mexican point of view (#1) is that the United States took ad- 
vantage of Mexico's weakness to wage an aggressive war and seize New 
Mexico and California. Polk and the United States are defended by 
Samuel Flagg Bemis (#2), who feels Polk was reasonable and responsible 
in his actions. Justin Smith (#3) presents the point of view that 
Mexico actually wanted the war. 

Students might be asked if Vattel (#4), in describing the just 
causes of war, would have approved the Mexican War? Most students will 
probably agree that Vattel' s criteria do not justify the United States 

declaration of war. 

Some students may insist that the United States, even if it did 
take advantage of "weak" Mexico, was not unique in that regard. As one 
of the Dead Sea scrolls puts it: [This selection asks if any nation 

wants to be taken over and plundered by a more powerful nation and , 
whether there is a single nation that hasn't "oppressed" its neighbor.] 

On another level students may find that Vattel (#5) offers some 
justification for the war in his declaration that the "Law of Nations 
will only recognize the ownership and sovereignty of a Nation over un- 
occupied lands when the Nation is in actual occupation of them, when ^ 
it forms a settlement upon them, or makes some actual use of them ... 
Students might question whether this would include Mexican California 
and New Mexico, in view of the sparseness of Mexican settlement. Some 
students might point out that Vattel, an 18th century writer, might have 
been attempting to justify European expansion in the New World. Other 
students will probably challenge the validity of his entire thesis. 

Von Holst (#6) defends in no uncertain terms the Mexican War, and 
students might be asked to react to his point of view. Von Holst main- 
tains that the Mexican War was in the "general interest of civilization 
and that though it was "a war of conquest ... history can not for that 
reason declare it a dark page in the annals of the Union." Students 



*Hans J. Morgenthau. Policies Among Nations (Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., 
1960), 34. 
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will probably note that Von Holst is predicating his argument on some 
of the same assumptions that the proponents of the doctrine of manifest 
destiny mentioned in the 1840* s. 

The teacher might even suggest that, since the Mexican War served 
the larger purpose of advancing civilization, it was thus in a sense a 
just and moral war. Or putting it another way, the end did justify the 
means. 

Von Holst also suggests that the historians cannot decide the acts 
of a nation "by the code of private morals.” Students might suggest that 
this is Machiavelli all over again. 

Finally, in attempting to assess Polk’s leadership and his use of 
power, students might want to react to the observation of George P. 
Grayson, who in 1906 wrote in his Westward Extension 1841-1850 : 

[Grayson suggests that even those who condemn polk’s methods would not 
wish for his work to be "undone.”] 



^George P. Grayson. Westward Extension 1841-1850 (Harper and Brothers 
New York, 1906), 207. 
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NOTE TO THE PUBLIC DOMAIN EDITION 



This unit was prepared by the Committee on the Study of History, 
Amherst College, under contract with the Utiited States Office of Educa- 
tion. It is one of a number of units prepared by the Amherst Project, 
and was designed to be used either in series with other units from the 
Project or independently, in conjunction with other materials. While 
the units were geared initially for college-preparatory students at 
the high school level, experiments with them by the Amherst Project 
suggest the adaptability of many of them, either wholly or in part, 
for a considerable range of age and ability levels, as well as in a 
number of different kinds of courses. 

The units have been used experimentally in selected schools 
throughout the country, in a wide range of teaching/ learning situa- 
tions. The results of those experiments will be incorporated in the 
Final Report of the Project .on Cooperative Research grant H-168, 
which will be distributed through ERIC. 

Except in one respect, the unit reproduced here is the same as 
the experimental unit prepared and tried out by the Project. The 
single exception is the removal of excerpted articles which originally 
appeared elsewhere and are under copyright. While the Project received 
special permission from authors and publishers to use these materials 
in its experimental edition, the original copyright remains in force, 
and the Project cannot put such materials in the public domain. They 
have been replaced in the present edition by bracketed summaries, and 
full bibliographical references have been included in order that the 
reader may find the material in the original. 

This unit was initially prepared in the summer of 1967 
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INTRODUCTION 

Niccolo Machiavelli, a native of sixteenth century Florence, wrote 
in The Prince what he thought he sawwere the policies and rules of conduct 
followed by the successful rulers of his day. He meant the book as a 
political handbook for the inexperienced ruler. Specifically, Machiavelli 
had in mind the powerful Medici family that had gained control of his 
native Florence. 



The Prince has, perhaps, been quoted by politicians and statesmen 
more often than any other book on political theory. Even today Machiavelli 's 
words have a modern ring. Machiavellian behavior is commonly associated 
with cunning, bad faith and devious conduct. 



In the selection below Machiavelli considers the standards of conduct 
the ruler should follow. Do you agree that a ruler should be guided by 
these principles or do you feel some other standards are needed? 



[Under the heading "Concerning the Way in Which Princes 
Should Keep Faith," Machiavelli pointed out that those leaders 
who have accomplished the most have not relied solely on good 
faith but have used craft. Machiavelli held thatthere were 
two ways of "contesting, the one by law, the other by force; 
the first is proper to men, the second to beasts!' A prince 
must know how to use both methods. When compelled to act like 
a beast, a prince should emulate the fox and the lion, "a fox 
to discover the snares and a lion to terrify the wolves." 

The prince should, however, appear to be "altogether merciful, 
faithful, humane, upright, and religious" for everyone is aware 
of what he appears to be, while few know the reality, "and in 
the actions of all men, and especially of princes, ... one 
judges by the result."] 



^■Niccolo Machiavelli, The Prince (W. K. Marriott, trans., J. M. 
Dent & Sons Ltd., London, 1940), 137-140. 
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the new president inherits a problem 

J ame s K. Polk was inaugurated President on March 4, 1845. The new 
Chief Executive inherited many of the problems of the outgoing Tyler 
administration. Not the least of these was the steadily worsening 
relations between Mexico and the United States. 

Mexico had gained its independence from Spain in 1821. Almost 
immediately bad feelings developed between the young republic and its 
northern neighbor. The United States was disappointed and appalled by 
the political chaos and seemingly never-ending power struggles in Mexico. 
American citizens bn many occasions had received rough treatment at the 
hands of Mexican officials. Merchants repeatedly had been harassed. 

The claims of American citizens against the Mexican government for 
damages stood at over six million dollars , with Mexico either unable 
or unwilling to make payment. 

On the other hand Mexico resented what it considered to be the 
haughty attitude of her neighbor. Perhaps Mexicans were envious of the 
wealth and power of the United States. In addition, the Mexican fears 
were aroused by the driving westward expansion of the Americans. 

Relations were further aggravated when the settlers in the Mexican 
province of Texas were successful in gaining their independence. During 
the 1820* s Mexican leaders had encouraged Americans to settle in Texas 
and by 1830 some 20,000 Americans were living there. That year, however, 
the Mexican government prohibited any further emigration from the United 
States. In 1836 the American inhabitants of Texas rose in rebellion, 
and within a year independence was an accomplished fact. The United 
States gave diplomatic recognition to Texas in March, 1837. Mexican 



leaders refused to recognize the independence of Texas and saw in the 
success of the Texans the hand of the United States. 

/*■. 

The Lone Star Republic of Texas immediately offered itself to the 
United States for annexation. But opposition in the Congress to the 
extension of slavery stalled any action. Both Presidents Jackson and 
Van Buren were anxious to avoid an issue that was so politically explosive 
Finally, President Tyler, toward the end of his administration and with 
little to lose politically, proposed the annexation of Texas. 

This was the situation when James K. Polk emerged on the national 
scene. Polk was the first "dark horse" candidate for president. Martin 
Van Buren, the former president, was the "front runner" but had been 
unable to muster the needed two-thirds of the delegates necessary for 
the Democratic nomination, partially because of his opposition to the 
immediate annexation of Texas. A candidate was needed to avoid a dead- 
locked convention. Polk received forty- four votes on the seventh ballot 
(he had none on the first six) and was the unanimous choice fon the eighth 
In the election campaign that followed the Whigs were to gibe, "Who is 
James K. Polk?" 

The election of 1844 was noted for its closeness. Polk defeated 
his popular and well-known Whig opponent, Henry Clay, by a mere 38,000 
votes out of the more than two and one-half million ballots cast. The 
overriding issue of the campaign had been expansion. The Democratic 
party called for the annexation of Texas and the occupation of all Oregon. 
Clay equivocated on the issue. Polk's own commitment to territorial 
expansion had been clear and unqualified. 
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